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individual chart showing progress in speed from day to day. Special attention 
was given to the instruction and training of the co-operating teachers. 

The second type of training was organized similarly to the first, the differ- 
ence being that its principal objective was the elimination or decrease of 
vocalization. The third method of attack contemplated the use of specially 
constructed tachistoscopic apparatus for the development of the perceptual 
span. This part of the experiment was finally abandoned, due to inability 
to secure the proper apparatus. Some information regarding perceptual 
development was obtained through photographing the eye-movements of a 
number of subjects before and after the training period. 

The results of the investigation, in brief, show an improvement in speed 
by the experimental group of 56 per cent as against 25 per cent by the control 
group, making an average superiority of 31 per cent for the experimental 
pupils. In comparison, the experimental group gained 0.6 per cent over the 
other as measured by the Courtis index. When measured by the number of 
questions answered correctly, the gain of the experimental group was larger, 
amounting to 20 per cent. 

The eye-movement records show that the improvement is effected physiologically 
chiefly by a lessening of the number of fixations rather than by a shortening of the 
average duration of the fixations. The improvement is also accompanied by a decrease 
in the number of regressive movements and by the "setting up" of habits of regular 
rhythmical eye-movements [p. 272]. 

The experiment undoubtedly shows that pupils can read much more 
rapidly than they normally do. This much might be said of practically any 
mental process. It is the common effect of practice. The question which 
the reader would like to see answered is whether this gain in speed was 
permanent, or whether, after the incentive of the experiment was past, the 
pupils dropped back to the level of those who were in the control group. The 
value of such an experiment would lie in the permanent, rather than the imme- 
diate, improvement. 

The final conclusion of the study, that "the development of speed in 
silent reading is, in reality, reducible to the more effective utilization of the 
perceptual span in reading" (p. 273), is worthy of careful consideration in the 
formulation of methods of teaching reading. 



Organization and curricula. — The British people have consistently refrained 
from reducing their schools to a state-controlled, uniform system. Individual 
opinion, tradition, or desire for reform may move head masters to adopt 
such plans of organization and curricula as they may wish. Parents thus 
have a wide choice from which to select an institution for the training of their 
children. Of recent years, however, there has been developing on the part of 
the state a greater concern to exercise a wider measure of supervision. There 
is found, then (and evidently because the people want it so), a much greater 
diversity of both organization and curricula than exists, for example, in the 
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schools of the United States. Over these schools the state exercises its super- 
visory powers on the basis of monetary grants given to such schools as meet 
certain requirements for the education of a particular group of children. 

Mr. Sleight, an English educator, describes in his recent book 1 the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of his country with particular reference to the 
principles of their organization and curricula. Only so much of recent educa- 
tional history is included as serves to emphasize some of the conspicuous 
efforts at reform and progress. It was written, admittedly, before the passage 
of the Act of 1018 and suffers therefore from incompleteness in that respect. 
The last chapter, evidently an addendum, is included to make good the lack, 
since it discusses the Act in a brief manner. 

Major emphasis is placed upon the philosophical basis for curriculum- 
making. This involves a discussion of aims and means of education. Begin- 
ning with the doctrine of formal discipline, it carries the reader through to the 
modern conception of social efficiency, free use being made of the views of 
Spencer, James, and Dewey. 

Having founded education on individual and social needs, mutually 
interactive, the author centers attention on the curriculum as the means of 
realizing them. The author holds that diversity is desirable. He opposes 
"standardized" (meaning prescribed) curricula, but admits that a minimum 
should be set up, outside and around which the teacher's initiative may play, 
just as, in civil life, there are set up certain minimal standards of moral behavior. 
In this plea for diversity he admits, however, that there are fundamental needs 
common to all, and that, in varying conditions, it becomes then a matter not 
so much of the choice of material as a choice of method. The boy in the city 
and the boy in the country have similar basal needs, but conditions make 
necessary a different method of instruction. 

Many typical examples of elementary- and secondary-school curricula are 
given in such a manner as to present the complete daily and, in some cases, 
weekly programs. Because of differences in organization it is difficult to make 
comparisons between them and the curricula of our own schools. Particularly 
is this true when the content of the courses is not known. 

Chapters on "Elements of Organization" and "School Government" 
discuss various principles on which the internal organization of the school 
may be based. The functions of the head master or the head teacher, promo- 
tion, classification according to abihty, formation of "remove" classes (similar 
to American special classes), and pupil self-government of various types are 
sketched in sufficient completeness to be suggestive and helpful to the student 
of education. 

A chapter on "Other Systems and Types of Schools" presents in barest 
outlines the school systems of Scotland, the United States, Germany, and 
France. 

1 W. G. Sleight, The Organisation and Curricula of Schools. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. v+264. 
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The book is interestingly written and for the American teacher serves to 
present a picture of the English schools as well as to point out definite move- 
ments of thought and organization as related to them. 



Introduction to psychology for teachers. — The problem of introducing students 
to the study of education has generally been met in one of four ways. These 
four methods of approach may be designated as historical, sociological, instruc- 
tional, and psychological. Where the psychological approach has been used 
there has existed a rather general feeling that the material presented in the 
ordinary college text is too difficult for beginning normal-school students, and 
also that a large amountjof material is contained which is valuable for a college 
course, but is not adaptedjto the particular needs of the initial approach to 
education. In order to meet such a need Professor Averill has written a 
textbook 1 in psychology in which both the selection of material and the style 
of treatment are adapted to normal-school needs. 

Regarding the need which has dictated the form of the book Dr. Averill says: 
It is my frank opinion, checked up by that of a goodly number of my colleagues 
in normal-school work, that there are very few textbooks indeed at the present time 
which meet the needs of training-school classes in psychology. In a very special 
sense normal-school psychology must be highly practical, highly workable, and highly 
understandable. There is no time in our two-year courses for laboratory experimenta- 
tion, much as we ought to have it, nor for going into theoretical or controversial 
territory. What we need and must have is psychology stripped naked of all needless 
technicalities, disentwined from all irrelevant supposition and theorizing, and articu- 
lated, as closely as possible with the schoolroom situation. There is no time for 
incursion into any of the enticing psychological byways, fascinating and suggestive 
as such inquiry might be. Rather, the psychology of the training school must fashion 

and temper a practical tool for the hands of the teacher-craftsman 

Unfortunately, however, it has been true until somewhat recently that the train- 
ing school has been dependent for its textbooks in psychology upon the college (or 
university), with the result that the study of psychology in the former institution has 
been not infrequently of very doubtful value. Normal-school students have occasion- 
ally been more conversant with theories of color-blindness, or with theories of emotion, 
or with absolute and differential limens of sensitivity, or with color zones of the 
retina, than they have with the fundamental instincts of childhood, or with heredity 
and euthenics, or with genesis and growth of the higher thought processes of children 
[pp. x-xi]. 

The book differs radically from the general introductory text in psychology 
in the selection and organization of material. This is its principal contribu- 
tion. After a brief introductory discussion of the nature of psychology and 
the behavioristic point of view, the author introduces the student to the 
operations of the nervous system and the lower forms of behavior. He does 
this to provide a basis for the following elaborate discussion of the instinctive 

'Lawrence Augustus Averill, Psychology for Normal Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. xx+362. $2.25. 



